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AN ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Purpoae 

This memDrandum propoaas a sat of accounts that school dis- 
tricts should maintain, as a part of thair total accounting ayateffli 
in order to (1) meet the needs of the Office of Kdueation for finan- 
cial information and (2) enable a school district to compare ite 
coats with costs In other school dlstrlets. It Is Intended to 
state the maxlTOim aTOunt of accounting information that school dis- 
tricts need to collect for these purpagea. If this proposal, ©r^ 
some ffiodlficatlon of It^ is adopted^ a school distriGt can daslgn a 
datallad aocountlng system that DMats its own needs with assurance 
that, except for unforeseen requlreitents that may in the future be 
mandated by the Congress, this systaia will also meet the needs of 
the Office of Education, 

In addition to the accounts described here, a school dlsLrlct 
will of course maintain many more accounts to meet its local needs 
for financial InforMtlon. Since these needs vary from one district 
to another, there Is no way of specifying the details of a syitem 
that Is optimum in a given school district. 
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One might think that the Information needed for the purposes 
stated Above could be obtained by aggregating or otharwiae conbin- 
Ing the accounta In the proposed revision of Handbook II. ThlB 
turns out to be almost, but not quite, poafltble. The structure de 
scribed herein was made as nearly like Handbook 11 as could be 
done and still meet the purposes for irtlich it «s devioed* As a 
working name, we label thii th« Comparable Cost Information (GCI) 
structure, 

I. CONSIDERATIONS GOVERNING Tlffi CCI ACODUNT STRUCTURE 
A. Need for two types of accpuntlng data 

The accounting systems for public schools in the United States 
can be thought of as consisting of two Interrelated parts: (1) a 
centrally preacribed part, and <2) a part developed for the needs 
of local management. 

The centrally prescribed part is developed by the Office of 
Education, and presumably is prescribed by State education agencies 
for the sehool systeins in each state. Its purpose is to provide in- 
formation that is reported according to a prescribed classification 
scheme and set of definitions. Such a prescription Is necessary so 
that the data will be coi^arable from otm school to another. Com- 
parable information is needed by Federal and State agencies to 
monitor the operation of schools. Such Inforfflation Is also useful 
to a school district in coo^aring its costs with those of other 
sehool districts. 

The part of the system that Is developed for local use should 
ba talldrmade to local needs. These needs vary from district to 
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dlstrlet^ reflecting differences in grouping of grades (a*g., in 
soma districts there are separate schoola for K through 8, and 9 
through 12; in others ^ there are separate ichopls for 1 through 
6^ 7 thrQugh 9, and 10 through 12), in oreanlgatlon Ce,g,, in some 
schools j instruction is organized primarily by grades; in others ^ 
by subject matter, in still otherSp by teams that cut across both 
grades and subjact Mtter) j In educational philosophy (some school 
officials think in terms of programs, others in terms of grades), 
and probably in other diraenslonss Under these circumstances, a 
single centrally prescribed accounting system cannot possibly be 
optimim for all syhool districts* 

Were it not for the necessity of collecting comparable Infor- 
mation^ and admlniatering categorical grants, there would be no 
reason for a centrally developed account structure as part of the 
system. Indeed, It would be far preferable for each local district 
to develop an accounting system that best fitted Its own needs » as 
is done in private business. 

Any centrally prescribed information is likely to conflict, in 
some respects, with the inforB^tion that is needed by local manage- 
ment* Compromises are therefore necessary between the goal of pre- 
scribing the ideal information for use outside the school district 
and the goal of making it possible for a school district to design 
an accounting system that is optimum for Its own needs. In making 
these compromises, the tendency should be to give predominance to 
the needs of the school districts because they need detailed infor- 
Mtion constantly for day-tD-4ay Mnagement purposes, whereas 
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outside agencies need only sumary inforiDatlon and they need it 
only Infrequently, 

The centrally prescribed part of the ayatem must hm describad 
precisaly and in detail by the Office of Education in order to as- 
sure that the inforaation reported by the aehool districts is what 
is intended to be reported. School districts should not be required 
to make their own interpretation of what is to be included In each 
of the specified accountfl* The part that Is designed for local 
needs, by contrast, should be described in detail by a central 
agency because of the variations in local needs from one district 
to anothar. This maroorandum tharefore focuses ©n the centrally 
prescribed part of the system. 
B. Criteria 

The proposed centrally prescribed Comparable Cost Inforaation 
structure is constructed according to three crlterlai 

1) It should be useful. 

2) It should be feasible. 

3) It should be consistent with local needs. 
1# Uaefulneas , 

Information from the CCI structure should be useful for plan* 
nlng and for monitoring results. 

For planning purposes, both State and Federal agencies need 
Information on the purposes for i^ich school funds are being spent. 
Such information provides the raw material for the development of 
the costs of proposed new programs (including the raw material 
needed for making cost/benefit aMlysag) ^ it helps to detect 
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differences In costs aTOng various progrMia, lehools, sehoel dis- 
tricts , and stateg that may suggest new courses of action; and It 
provides a basis for evaluating requests for new funds. Individual 
school dlstrlcta should find this ^ame information useful as a ba- 
sis of co^arlng their actual or propoaad costs with costs in other 
school districts. 

For TOnitoring purposes, the CCl structure is primarily useful 
at the Federal level* It has been designed so that spending of 
categorical grants can be elassifled according to the categories 
prescribed by those grants. The bast Indlcatlen of the cost Infor- 
mation needed at the Federal level is the Consolidated Progratn In- 
formation Report (CPIE) which was designed after a careful study of 
such needs. We have taken its contencs as governing the accouncs 
required for the CCI structure^ 

In particular, the Office of Education needs information in 
connection with the "comparability" requirement of Title I of the 
El^entary and Secondary Iducatlon Act of 1965, Under this Act 
funds are provided to school districts for additional e^hasis on 
certain progrms* In order to assure that these funds are in fact 
spent incrementally for the Intended purpose, rather than being 
used to finance progrMs at levels irtiich the school district had 
previously supported with its own funds, the Office of Education 
Bwst be able to compare amounts currently spent for certain pro-- 
grams with the miounts previously spent for these same progrms. 
The CTIR classification generally provides the structure needed for 
this purpose. The proposed CCI structure therefore goes somewhat 
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beyond the CPIR requirementi in order to provide more precisely de- 
fined programs for conaparabillty purposes. 

The structure should also be useful for monitoring purposes at 
the State level, where it should provide a basis for ascertaining 
that funds allocated by the State were actually spent In the manner 
intended. Because of the obvious impractlcality of finding out the 
infortaation that each of the 50 state education agencies perceives 
that it needs, this report does not deal specifically with Informa- 
tion requirements at the State level. Most states should find that 
the Information required at the Federal level oeets all or most of 
their needs. To the extent that additional information is required, 
each State will of course specify It. 

In order to be useful, each account In the structure should be 
(1) unambiguous, and (2) homogenoous , 

An account is unambiBUOus if all school districts record the 
same type of transaction In the same way. If, for example, some 
school districts record expenses for athletics as instruction costs 
whereas other school dlscrlcts record athletic expenses as pupil 
support costs, the validity of coi^arlsons Is lessened. In many 
eases thare are equally good reasons for recording a transaction in 
one plapn as in another. In such cases, the system must prescribe 
one of the two ways* 

An account is homoaeneous if transactions recorded therein 
have similar cost characteristics. If an account is not homogene- 
ous, then cost comparisons derived from it are not' valid. If, for 
example, an account for Instruction costs lumps together costs of 
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Che regular school year with costs of a iuimner progrmft, then in- 
atruccton coats par pupil will vary from one district to another 
according to the aize of their sunnner program^ and It will not be 
pDsslble to make valid coc^ariaons of the costs for the regular 
school year. 

The requirement for homogeneity is relative. School districts 
vary from one another In innumerable ways, and it would not be feas 
ible to set up accounts that take aCQount of all possible causes of 
heterogeneity. Thus, the requirement Is that the accounts be rea - 
sonably homogeneous* 

The need for homogeneity also requires that the structure con- 
tain some accounts that are not needed, per se , by the Office of 
Education. All costs vmmt be charged to some account. Although 
the Office ©f Idueation is presumably interested only in the costs 
of education^ school districts spend money for other purposes^ and 
there imist be a place to record such eKpensas* ThuS| in the CCI 
structure there is a program called Conm^nity Services* It exists 
not because the Office of Education needs to know how much was 
apint on such services, but rather to Insure that these costs are 
not mingled with true education costs* 
2* Feasibility . 

There are over 20^000 school districts in the United States. 
Each of them has an accounting system, but these systems differ 
widely Ih form and content* Most systems focus on accounting by 
line item of expenditure, rather than by programs* The CGI struc- 
ture naist be such that it can be operated in such an environment 
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and at a reasonable cost. 

In deciding on what Information feasibly can be collected, th© 
ttJOit in^ortant consideration la ttie way that achooli are OEganized. 
It is reratlvely easy to eollect accounting information that is con- 
sistent with a school's organization structure and work assignments, 
but it is quite difficult, and often not worthwhile, to colUct in- 
fonnation that cuts across work asalgnTOnt patterns. 

For example, if in a given elemantary school each teacher is 
assigned to a certain grade and teadies several subjects to pupils 
. in that grade, it would be relatively easy to colleet Insti.-uction 
costs by grade in that school because this would require only that 
each teacher's salary and related costs be assigned to the grade in 
which she teaches. It would, however, b« difficult to collect in- 
struction salary costs by subjact matter in that school, for this 
would require either that each teacher keep a record of the time 
she spent on each subject, which would be strongly teslBted, or it 
would require a ferraila for allocating teaeherB' salarlefl to aub- 
jects (probably in accordftnce with lesson plans) which would be 
complicated and unreliable. 

In general, allocations are to be avoided. Not only do they 
involve extra recordkeaping, but also they tend to be unreiiable. 
The tendency to allocate a given charge to "whatever account can 
stand it" rather than according to some logical basli is well known; 
it is difficult to curb such practices. 

This does not mean that the OCX structure should collect only 
costs that are consistent with work asiignments, for there is so 
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raich diversity of practlQe in school systems that such a require* 
wmnt would rule out any centrally prescribed system at all* Rather^ 
it maani that the struGture should take Into account the predomi- 
nant pattern of work aselgiiTOnt. Schools that do not fit this pat- 
tern will have soiM\4iat n^re difficulty In collactlng the requirad 
InfonDatlon^ and the data they furnish will be legs accurate; but 
these limitations rmmt be accepted^ 
3^ Conslsteney with Local Needs , 

As already noted, the accpuntlng systra for a achool district 
should fit the needg of that district. Much mora information la 
needed by local managOTent than that which la centrally prescribed. 
It Is essential that the centrally prescribed requirements be speci- 
fied in such a way that they can be obtained directly from the sys- 
tem that the school district needs for Its own purposes. It would 
be TOSt unfortunate If sehool districts had to maintain two aapa« 
rate sets of books^ one to mMC the centrally prescribed requlra- 
aants and the other for local purposes, (This Is the situation In 
the U, 8, railroad Industry, and the consequences are serious. Not 
only does the Interstate Cotim^rce Commission requirement Involve an 
expensive data collection effort that Is sfiparate from the inforM- 
tlon needed by railroad manag^^nt^ but also, and more l^ortantly, 
Che Mistence of the ICG requirement has Inhibited railroad manage- 
ment from developl^ a systw that Is well adapted to their own 
needs*) 

Conflict among ft-lterla > The foregoing criteria conflict with 
one another. There is a conflict between usefulness and feasibility. 
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If J In order to insure homogetieltyp aeeounts are divided into mi- 
nute categeries, the bookkeeping Job beGomes so large as not to be 
faasibla. Thus, it would be uaeful to eolleec instruction costs 
in elementary schools by grades and, within each grade, by subject 
arsa, but this would involve so many allocations and would require 
lo many special rules (e.g., for handling ungraded schools) that 
Its feasibility is questionable. 

There ia also a confliet between the need to be unMblguous, 
and the need for homogeneity. For example, the term "middle school" 
must be defined in such a way that each school district knows 
whether a given school deep or does not fit in this category, but 
the inevitable conseqaenee is that not all schools in the category 
are Identical. Some may Include grades 7 and 8| others grades 7^ 
8, and 9; and others grades 6, 7, and 8. Atten^tlng to solve the 
problem by creating a category for each type of middle school leads 
to an unduly large number of Qategories and lessens the opportunity 
to make comparisons. 

Thus, this proposal attests to arrive at a set of definitions 
that are unambiguous but which group together elMients that have 
similar cost characteristics* rhls Is a coB^romlse, and the design 
of a system Involves a great many such co^romises. 
C# Principles for svitems design 

The foregoing criteria li.ed to a set of principles that gov* 
erned the construction of the accounts In the CGI atrycture. These 
art listed below. 

Y-n^r^ 1* The focus ihould be on progrmsi the purposes for 
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trfiieh costs are Incuifred. 

2. The main progrms--tha first brtsk in a program itruc 
ture^' should be by types of sehool because that is the way most 
school dlstrlctg are organlied^ (A sehool is an organization unit, 
usually in its ©to building and usually headed by a principal or 
other reaponslbla individual*) Alio, coit-per-pupll data by type 
of school are is^ortant for eo^arlson purposes ■ 

3. The subprograms should be itructurad a© as to facili- 
tate useful sumary reports. (For exaBaple, regular instruction 
eosts should be segregated from other coats.) 

4* Program elements should, if feasible * provide Infor- 
mation as classified la the GonsQlidated Program Information Re- 
port (CPIR)* 

5« Classlf IcatlQn of schools should be unambiguous. 
Other classifications should also be unambiguous except that minor 
variations are permitted for situations In i^lch local praetiQes 
would cause undue complications if no latitude were allowed, 

6. The need for allocations should be minimised , avan at 
son^ loss in homogeneity. 

7, School districts should be able to iubdivide the CGI 



'As used herep "program" refers to the highest level in the struc- 
turei "subprogram" to the seeond levels and "program element" to 
th# third level* For eKOD^lei "Secondary schools^' is a program; 
"Regular Instruction In secondary schools" is a subprogram, and 
"regular instruction In English language in secondary snhools" Is 
a program eleMnt. In som instances » there are aubdivisions of 
progrm elements* Accounts are kept by program elements , and costs 
of subprograms and programs are obtained by aggregating these ac- 
counts. 
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aceounts to taeet local needs. A separate systett £©r loeal pur. 



poses should not be necessary. 
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11. Tm PROPCSID CCI ACroUNT STWJCTJRl 

This secclon deseribes the accpunti that are proposed for the 
CCI structure i together with a discussion of the reasons for chooi- 
ing this particular itruatures The aceouQts are listed in Ixhlblt 
1, and detailed definitions are given In Exhibit 2» The consplete 
itructure coniieti of (a) a set of about 600 program elements 
grouped into aubprograms and progrMas and (b) a set of eight ex- 
pense elements (whleh correspond to the traditional object classes) 
A. Overview of the Structure 

The structure collects operating costs » as distinguished from 
capital outlays, and also as distlnguiihed from information on as- 
sets and liabilities « Oparatlng costs are, in general^ the cost of 
resources consumed in operations ^ as measured in accordance with 
the accrual concept. Certain exceptions to the strict interpreta- 
tion of the accrual concept are made, as described subsequently. 

The structure classifies these costs by programs and within 
most programs by subprograms and program elements « 

There are pairs of programs for elementary schools, middle 
schools, high schools p vocational and technical schools, and junior 
colleges; one program of each pair is for the regular session^ and 
the other Is for the summer session* In addltlonp there are pro- 
grams for adult education, community services , system- wide expenses 
and nonprogrami costs. 

Under each of the Instruction programs are the following sub* 
prograEftSi 
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K*l Ragular Instructipn 
K,2 Other Ingtructlon 
3C*3 Instruction Support 
X.4 Pupil Support Services 
x,5 Other Pupil Support Services 
Xp7 Plant Maintenance and Operation 
K*8 Adminlitration and General* 
Under all of these iubprograms except x*7 are program ele- 
ments, which are the actual accounts to which charges are to be 
made* The program elements for Regular Instruction are subject 
areas (e.g., English, foreign languages^ social sciences/social 
atudles, sciences). Those for Other Instruction are subject areas 
(as above) for remedial work, plus program elements for various 
types of special education^ Program eleTCnts for Instruction Sup- 
port Include activitlea directly related to the Instruction pro* 
cess, such as libraries and audlo/vlsual^ Program elements under 
Pupil Support Services Include activities for the benefit of pupils 
but not directly related to Instruction, such as health services 
and student activities* Program elements under Other Pupil Support 
Services include food services and transportation. 

Not all these progrm elements are prescribed for all school 
districts. Many are prescribed only for those school districts 
that have categorical grants for the specified activities. For 
school districts that do not have such grants, the total number of 
program elements is far less than the 600 maximum, 

EKLC 
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B* Conilderatlons Governing the ChQlee of Program 

The main instruction prpgrama are intended to yonform reason- 
ably closely to organiiatipn uniti^ i,a., eleTOntary schools^ middl 
schools s high schools y vocational and tachniaal schools , amd junior 
colleges. 

These organisation units are defined In such a way that the 

traceable costs of operating a given school are classified into 

one, and only one^ of these categories * This avoids the necessity 

of prorating costs incurred in a given school, thus greatly sinpli- 

fying the recordkeeping problem. It does not mean that the schools 

included in a given category are eKactly homogeneous, but they are 

beliaved to be sufficiently homogeneous to permit valid comparisons 

3 

among the schools in each category* 
Types of School 

Schools that have any of grades K through 12 are class If iad as 
fallows I 

Elementary is a school that includes at least grades 1-4, 
and/or kindergartens. By this definition, schools with grades 1-3^ 
1-4, l^Sf 1-6, l**?! and l^^B would be included,' as would those few 
schools that have grades 1-12, The latter type is admlttadly not 
homogeneous with the others, but they are such an Insignificant 
part of the total school spending that the error is not i^ortant. 
Furthermore, such schools are usually small; they need, and can 



Because the official definition of types of school varies among 
states, often because of State law, there is no way of eonstruct- 
ing definitions that exactly fit all schools. 
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af ford, only a si^le set of accounts. In this, and In the other, 
categories provision is aade for classifying ungraded ichoole ac- 
cording to the age of the pupils that attend them. 

Secondary is a school that includes at least grades 11 
and 12, By this definition, schools with grades 7-12, 8-12, 9-12, 
and 10-12 would also be included, 

Middle is any other school with grades not higher than 
10. By this definition, sehools with grades 4-6, 5 and 6, 7 and 8, 
7-9, 8 and 9, and other similar patterns would be included. For 
local purposes, a school district might well want to divide this 
category into two subcategories, such as (a) 5 and 6 and (b) 7-9, 
If it is organlged in this fashion. Such a braakdown may be desir- 
able for the CCI structure; this Is a point that needs further dls- 
cussion. 

Regular Session and Sumner Session 

For each type of school, there Is one progrffln for the regular 
school year and another prograia for the suimar. The decision to 
segregate the cost of sumwr programs In such detail was arrived at 
reluctantly because it almost doubles the number of accounts In the 
structure. Nevertheless, it appears that an increasing number of 
school districts operate suimer programs and incur significant 
anounts of coat for tham. Since the amount of such costs varies 
widely among school districts, the per-pupil coe.s of education dur- 
ing the regular school year might be significantly distorted if 
suimer progrm costs were lunged in with regular-session eoBta. 
We eonsidered two other alternatives for solving the summer 
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problemi (1) A elngla program for siraiTCr ^instruetion oi all types 
(2) iubprogrma far sumoter Instruction^ Thm first would not pro- 
vide all thm infaraatlon needed t© administer catagor leal grants. 
The second turned out to be ^re cumberspM than the altarnativa 
decided upon* 
Othsr Programs 

In addition to th# Miln Instruction programap there are other 
programs^ as followa t 

11, Adult Education ^ This collects the e^enses of edu- 
cational activities carried on for other than regularly enrolled 
pupils* The eKpenses of such progrMLS miat be separated from those 
of regular programs so aa not to distort the per-pupll cost of 
these pr^rams* No breakdown is prescribed unleas required by 
grantors. 

12,, CoBanunlty Services . This program la for the ex* 
panses of nonaducatlonal activities carried on by the school p such 
as cogmiunlty reereationp civic activities, public library p custody 
and care of children, and welfare, 

19* Sy stem-Wide ETOengea * This program is for eKpensas 
that are incurred far more than one type of school and which cannot 
feasibly be traced directly to one type of school^ Use of this 
separate program category avoids the necesiity for allocating such 
costs to individual types of schools* 

20* NonoperatlnE Coits * This progrM Is used for capl* 
tal expenditures p debt sarvlce, and other costs not associated with 
operating the school system* 



C, SubprogrMs and Frograin ll^ants 

The subprograms are defined consistently under aach of the In- 
fltruetlon programa* Comaenti about eaeh ar# given below, 
x»l Rs^ular Instruotloa 

^ For elementary schools, no breakdown is prescribed, ex- 
eapt In those schools that have grants requiring aueh a breakdowi* 
Because most elementary schools are orgMilzed by grade, the only 
feasible breakdoira would be by grade, and the value of such a break- 
down Is Judged not to be worth the cost, A breakdown by subject 
area would require tlw cards or some similar elaborate method of 
apportioning salary costs « 

For other schools, this program is broken down by sub- 
ject area* The breakdomi is essentially that given in the OPIR* 
x^2 Other Instruction 

The subprograms given under this program Indicate Its 
content. These subprograms, however^ would be prescribed only in 
those schools in ^ich the infonMtlon Is required by fund grantors* 
X. 3 Instruction Support 

This progrm Includes the costs of aQtlvitles that di- 
rectly support the Instructional programi libraries, central audio/ 
visual services (i*©*, services that cannot be charged directly to 
an instructional program), and guidance activities. Detailed ac» 
counts are provided to meet the needs of certain fund grantors. 
K.4 Pupil Support Services 

This program includes expenses that are incurred for the 
benefit of pupils, but not directly In support of initruatlons 
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Athletics, Healthy and Attendance. (Ths Incluilon of athletics 
here is tentative; there are good arguments for Including athlat- 
ics under Instruction Support*) 

Km5 Other Pupil Support Services 

Thli program Includes eKpensea for food iervicea and 
tr ansp©;r e ft t ifin e 

Km 7 PlOT ^ Maintenance, and Operation 

Although thli progrM would eontaln many detailed ac- 
counts to meet the needs of local managament, no breakdown Is be- 
lieved to be neceisary for the centrally prescribed structure. 
x^8 Administration and General 

This prograia Includes the Mpanses of actoiinistratlon and 
of personnel and progrmi development for Individual types of 
schools and corresponding expenses that are traced directly to a 
given level of Initruetlon* (Systm-wlde administration and gen* 
eral expenses are in Program 19*) 
Progrmi Elments 

The program elements are structured in sufficient detail to 
provide the information required by the CPIR. In tmmt reipeccap 
this amount of detail seems sensible p but in two Ingtances we ques* 
tlon whether It is feasible. We suggest that those raquesting the 
information consider the questlont Is this detail i^ortant 
enough to warrant setting up separate accounts , or can Information 
©f adequate accuracy be obtained outside the formal accounts? 
These two Instances arei 
^ Pr ogrm developTOnt . Is it deslrab .e to break this 
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program element Into four iubelementss research and developmant, 
planning, evaluation^ and demons t rat ion? 

19-811 Informa tion Dissminatlon ^ Is thii account wprthwhlle? 
D, Expense el^entg 

All expenses can be classified as labor, material, or sarv* 
ices* For most purpoies, the Office of Education is interested 
only in the total cost of a prograB elemnt, but for soma purposes 
it needs a breakdown by type or object of expense. The proposed 
CCI structure provides for eight types i three for labor, three for 
material p and two for services. 

L^bor is by far the largest elCTent of cost in a school dis- 
trict ^ so it seems appropriate to classify total labor costs In 
some useful way* There are two main alternatives i (1) by type of 
payment (regular, overtime, fringe benefits, etc*) or (2) by t^e 
of en^loyee. We believe the latter is more useful^ 

Most systms attest to classify labor costs in a way that In* 
dicates utployee status , such as professional and other, ex^^t 
and nonexempt, or salary and wage* In view of the IfflportanQe of 
teachers, the CCI structure classifies thra separately from other 
professionals, and therefore has three Qategoriesi teachers, other 
professionals, and nonprofessionals « 

Material costs are classified as either books and perlodiQals, 
other materials and supplies, or equlpMnt. The bopk-and-periodical 
expense element is required to meet the requireTOnts of CTIRi other- 
wise we would not have used lt» The progrm elment would indi- 
cate reasonably well what the nature of the material es^ense is. 
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The gqulpment Item la often not found in an axpense aecount- 
Ing system* Instead^ purchases of equlpmant are capitalized and 
are charged off periodically as an expense through a depreciation 
machanlsm* At some future tlmep it may ba desirable to include 
such a mechanism in the accounting systems for public schools, but 
we doubt that this timm has arrived. In the absence of deprecia- 
tion^ there are two ways of handling equipmaat purchases* (1) omit 
thamg or (2) charge them as if they were an expanse ^en acquired. 
In the proposed CCl syitem^ the initial equipment of new school fa- 
cilities and major Items of equipment are omitted, whereas rela- 
tively minor equipment purchases are Included* Since those items 
that are included tend to be replacements, the effect la roughly 
the same as charging depreciation* It is not exactly the BBiam be- 
cause the amount of equipment purchases la not constant from one 
year to the next, and because there is a tendency to make equipment 
purchases for ether than replacement purposes. 

In drawing the line between equipment to be included as an ex- 
pense and that to be aKcluded, we attempted to make a distinction 
that is similar to the one school districts use In deciding on 
whether an item should go in its operating budget or in Its capital 
budget. Since practice varies, of course^ our distinction will not 
fit all cases. 
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III, ra^ARISON WITH OTIfflR STRUCTORES 

A, Handbook. II 

According to the contract under which It was prepated, the re- 
vised Handbook II is to describe a set of accounts that should be 
"flexible enough to be useful and applleable to school dlBtrlcts 
of all sizes, and should include all eategorles easantial to sta- 
tistical comparability at the local, Stata, and Federal levels." 
In accordance with this mandate, the proposed revision contains 
several categories, each with a detailed list of accounts. Some 
of these categories are not relevant to the present purpose, al- 
though they are necessary In a co^lete accounting system. Thesa 
Include aecounts to record the source of funds, transfers of funds 
between sources, capital expendituees , and assets and llabtlltles. 
The CCI structure focuses only on expenses and thefefore has none of 
the above accounts. Those categoiflea in Handbook II that are com- 
parable with the CCI structure are: 

IMM Examlm No. of Items 

Instructional Organization Elementary 5 

Function Inatruction and airriG- 

ulum Development 139 

T^^™ Fall Term Day g 

Subject Matter Area English Language Arts 22 

Activity Assignrcnt Accounting Asslgrment 5S 

C>bJects Salaries 51 

Conceptually, the number of possible aecounts in the Handbook 

II could be derived by calculating the poaslble combinations of 
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these categorlas, AQtually, not all thm pdsslble cDmblnationa 
could In fact occur. A rough eitlmate of the nimber of aceounta 
that might actually be produced by the gystem was derived as Indi- 
cated in Table 1. This Indicates that the systm might generate 
about 8^000 separate program accounts^ coo^arable to the maximum of 
593 accounts in the CCI program structure. 

However^ approximately 45% of the CCI progrui elements are pre 
scribed only for those school districts that receive grants for the 
activities described^ The actual nu^er of CCI aecounte in any 
school district should therefore be considerably less than 593* 

If the accounts be further eKpanded by expense elements (i*e,, 

object classes), there is an absolute maximum of 593 x 8 ^ 4i744 

4 

accounts in the CCI structure. Handbook 11 lists 51 object 
classes* It also lists 56 activity assignments which are In effect 
subobjects for the three salary object classes, so there could be 
216 object categories (48 + 3 x 56) . Thescp however, would not be 
applicable to all the accounts* If we taka 15 as a rough indica- 
tion of the object classes that are applicable to an average ac* 
count p the total number of accounts in the Handbook II systara be- 
COMS 119,000. 

As we understand it, Handbook II is not to be viewed aa a pre- 
scribed set of accounts, but rather as a guide vrtiich local school 
districts may follow, in whole or in part, in eonatrueting the 



This is a substantial ovei^statement because not all expense ele- 
ments would appear under each program element. 
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Rough Estimate of Program Elements 
in Handbook II System 



Function 


Eletnents 


X Inst, Org, 


X Term ^ 


Subl. Area ^ 


. Total 


1110 

n.?n 

113G 
1140 
1190 


I 

1 

1 

M, 
1 
1 


1 

1 

X 

1 
1 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


22 
22 
18 
4 
22 


132 
132 
108 
24 
132 


1200 


7 


5 


6 


22 


4,620 


1300 
1 ^on^ on 


I 
o 


1 
1 


6 
6 


22 
A 


132 
144 


2111-59 
2211-29 
2311-29 
2331-49 
2351-69 
2370-79 
2380 


25 
10 
13 

8 
14 

4 
10 


6 
6 
1 
6 
1 
6 
1 


6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 




900 
360 

78 
288 

84 
144 

60 


2411-39 
2440 


15 
10 


6 
1 


6 
6 




540 
60 


3000 


7 


1 


1 




7 


4000 


3 


1 


1 




3 



Total 7,948 
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accounting system needed for local Mnagement purposes. 

Few gohool dlstrlets would follow Handbook II exactly, for 
their local needs are unlikely to be exactly satisfied by Hand- 
book II, For exaiEple, Handbook II defines 22 subject matter areas, 
but the typical school district organiaes its subject matter pro* 
grams Into more or lass than 22 areas. Furtherwira^ if the in- 
structional progrm in a given subject matter area differs In con- 
tent from that conte^lated In Handbook 11^ the school district 
would prefer to classify costs according to actual program content 
rather than that given In Handbook II, Above all else, the school 
district chooaea an organisation for y^at it believes to be good 
reasons. Its accounting system should fit the way it chooses to 
or^anlEe; a school district should not be forced to organize its 
instruction programs so as to fit an accounting system* 

Nevertheless p Handbook II provides a useful starting point for 
creating subject area accounts. Many of the subject matter areas 
in a given school district probably correspond to those given la 
Handbook 11^ and for these the school district can use the care- 
fully worked out definitions in Handbook II. For the remainder , it 
can probably modify or combine Handbook II definitions with little 
difficulty, l^us Handbook II greatly facilitates the work of ays* 
tems design. 

The accounting Infoi^atlon required to be furnished to outside 
agencies mist be much leas detailed than is set forth in Handbook II, 
The 600 program elements and the eight eKpenae elements in the CCI 
Q Structure represent, we believe, about the maaeimum that should be 
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preserlbed. In essenca, the CGI accounts are aggragatlona of ac- 
counts In the propOBed Handbook II, but there le no straightforward 
way of describing the relationship between the two sets* The CCI 
accounts were constructed not by sl^ly selecting appropriate sum- 
mary levels from Handbook 11^ but rather by selecting^ one by one, 
the iteme that fitted the purposes for which CCI is intended^ In 
most cases these items correspond to items ^ or sunmaries of Itama, 
in Handbook II; in some cases they do not. Table 2 gives an approxi- 
mate, but not exact, statement of these relationships, 
ConsQljidated Program Information Report CCPIR^ 
The Conaolidated Progrm Information Report is Just that, a 
report. There is no requirement that school districts maintain ac- 
counts that are consistent with CPIR Itaas, Without such a require- 
ment, it is almojt l^oisible to insure the validity of CPIR infor- 
mation. Auditors cannot make an adequate audit of financial infor- 
mation that is not subject to the deblt-and-credit discipline of an 
aceountlng system* 

The proposed CCI system would provide an accounting foundation 
for most, but not all of the inforaation reported in CPIR* The ex* 
ceptlons are as follows i 

I* The CCI structure does not collect costs classified by cer- 
tain target populations (e^g*, minority groups) although it does 
collect costs for other target populations (e.g., handicapped)* We 
have concluded that the complications involved in collect!^ all 
target population coats within a forn^l accounting system are not 
Q worthwhile* and that infottation can be collected with sufficient 
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Table 2 

Conparlson Among the OTIj Handbook II , and the CTIR 



(number and 



1* Elementary Sshoolg, 
kegular 

2* Elteeticary SehoolSp 

3^ Middle Sehools, 
Regular 

4p Middle Schools g 
Sumner 

5, High Schools i 
Eagular 

6« High Sehoola, 
S timer 

?• Voeational SehoolSp^ 
Regular 

8^ Vooational SehoolSg^ 
' Sumaar 

9* JuDior CQllegea,^ 
Regular 



Handboqte_ II 



The Bmm 
or Similar 



10. Junior CollegeB^ 
SutDMr 



11, Adult programs 

12 « Community Servlees 

19 « Syitem^Wlde Expenses 



Slandbook II colleets instruction costs 
supporc, pupil services^ op^racion and 



Differ- 
ant 



Not in= 
eluded 



The Same 
or S imilar 



gIR 

Differ- 
ent 



Not Id- 
eluded 



for these categories , but not Instruotional 
maintenancap and administration and general. 
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Table 2 (Continued) 



CCI Category 




Handbook 


_II 




CPIR 


(Kumber and 
Title) 


The Same 
or Similar 


Dtf £er= 
ent 


11 yu in" 

eluded 


or Similar 


Differ- 
ent 


Not In- 

1 if H art 


H*l Regular Instruction 
jc*ll English Language Arti 


2 

N K 


X 




X 


X 




K.12 Foreign Languages 


K 






X 






x,13 Social Sciences/ 
Social Studies 


K 






X 






X.14 Scltneei 


X 






X 






lc,15 MatheEnatlcs 


X 






X 






x,16 CulCural^ 


K 






X 






3E*17 Occupational^ 


K 






X 






x*18 Physleal Education 


K 












31,19 Other Regular In- 
struetlon 








X 




X 


•2 Other Instructlen^ 








X 






x,21 Remedial Ingtruetlon 






X 


X 






X.ail English 






X 


X 






x;212 Reading 






X 


X 






K.213 SQcial Seiemes/ 
Social Studiei 






X 


K 







The CGI category includes readingi unlike the CPIR, 



h Mmbiaation of Handbook II's art and music iubject matt - The CFIR includes foreigr 
languages under cultural elasilf Icatlon, ^^^^ 

4 

A eembinatloft of nine Handbook II subject matter claaslfieations* 
CQmbinatlon of five Handbook II eubjeet matcsr elasslf icatieni 



Unllka Handbook II, includes remedial and reclassifies the culturally handtcapped. 



EKLC 



CCI CatepQry 

(Number and 
Tide) 



K»2I4 HaCural 

5t,215 KathematiGs 

x,216 Cultural 

x,217 Foreign 
Language 

x.21f Other 

x,22 Speelal Education' 

3i.221 Gifted & Tal- 
ented 

5e,222 Mentally 
Retarded 

x,223 Physically 
Handicappad 

x,a24 Socially and/or 
Emotionally 
Handicappad 

K,29 Other 

K*3 Inatructlon Support 
6 



Table 2 (Continued) 
Handbpok II 



The Same 
or Similar 



3C*31 Libraries 
x,32 Audio/Vliuai 



8 



Differ- 
ent 



3C 



Not in- 
cluded 



The Saae 
or Similar 



CFIR 

Differ- 
ent 



Not in 
elude 



3C,39 Other Instructiona 
Madia 

X.4 Pupil Support Service 



Unlike Handbook II, the Special Education eateiory doea not separately account for the 
culturally disadvantaged. Unlike Cha CPIR, the Special Education category includes the 
mentally gifted and retarded, ^ j _ _^ 



X 
K 
X 



The piR data for Libraries & Audip/Viiual Me obtained through the cross- tabulation 
of the CCI funotidn and eKpense elements. 
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CGl Category 



ier and 
Titled 



K*4l Attendance & 
Soelml Work 

36*42 Guidaneg & 
Counseling 

x,421 Vocational Guld 
ance 4 Counsel^ 
ing 

Xa422 Testing 

36*429 Other Guldanee 
4 Qounsellng 

' K,43 Fsychologi^al 
Servieas 

X.44 Health Services 

x,45 Speeial Services 

for the Handicapped 



K*46 Athletics 
x,47 Student Activities 



Table 2 (Continued) 
Hand book II 



The Same 
or Similar 



10 



x,48 Student Subsidies 

XjS Other Pupil Support 
Servieas 

x,51 Food Services 

X. 52 Transportation 

x*7 Plant Maintenance anc 
Operation 



A combination of two Handbook II aecouiiti. 



Differ- 
ent 



Not in- I The Same | Differ- i Not In- 



Qluded 



jpr Similar 



X 
X 



X 
X 



^^The Welfare aeeount under Conminity Services In Handbook II includes this definition 
but ii larger than it. 
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QQl Category 

(Number and 
Title) 



K«6 Admlnlstracion and 
Genaral 

x,8l Instructional 
Administration 

X.811 School-Wide 
Direction ^ 
Management 

x,ei2 Instructional 
Supervision 



x*82 Personnel Development x 
K*83 Program Developtnent^^ x 

X.S31 R&iD 

?c,832 flannlng 

x#833 Evaluation 

3e,834 Demonstration 
19,8 Administration 



Table 2 (Continued) 
Handbook ll 



The Same 
or Slmliar 



11 



19.81 General Admtnlstra 
tion 

19,811 Information 

Diesemlnatlon 

19.82 Instructional 
Administration 

19.821 System-Wide 
Direction and 
Management 

19.822 InstruetlQnal 
Supervision 

19,84 Program Development 
(sM X.83 above) 



Differ- 
ent 



Not ln« 
eluded 



The Sme 
or S imilar 



CPIR 

Differ- 
ent 



Hoc In 
eluded 



11 



Handbook II does not include demons tratlan 



as an aaeount under Frogram DevelDpment,= 
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aecuracy outside the accountlsg system. 

2. The CCI structure does not collect costs clasiified by the 
grant prograjn fron which the funds were obtained. Again, the 
reason is that this would unduly co^licate the formal systein. 

3. The CCI atructura does not collect Informtion on capital 
outlay programs, since It is strictly related to operations. The 
co^Ute accounting system of the school district should of course 
Include aecountts for capital outlayi and for other assets, but we 
believe that these should be separated sharply from the accounts 
for operating eKpenses" otherwise coi^arablllty of operating ex- 
penfias would be lost. 

4, CPIK, classifies instruction costs by subject at all levels. 
The CCI structure does not have a subject classification at the 
elementary level, unless required by a grantor, 

5. CTIR classifies the following as program elements* text- 
books, audio/visual naterialaj library books, periodicals and other 
materials; and school library, audio/visual and other media per- 
sonnel. The CGI structure permits identification of these costs, 
but through a combination of expanse elements and progrm elOTents, 
rather than as separate program elements. This Is strietly a me- 
chanical difference, 

6, CPIR contains a program element for Reading, The proposed 
CCI structure combines Reading with English Language In the Eegular 
Instruction subprograa. 

As Table 2 indicates, the CCI structure furnishes practically 
ERiC information that Is called for in the CPIR, and it furnishes 
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costs claBSlfled by types of eehools that are not called for In 
the OPni, 
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IV. COIPARABILIK 
Title I of the Elamantary and Seeandary Education Act of 1965 
authorizes spending for "speaisl educational programs for children 
in attandanoe areas i^era low^lnaoM fellies are concentrated." 
Section 109 of F,L, 91«230 requires that the Office of Education 
see to it that these funds are In fact spent to suppleMnt programs 
that are^ or would be, financed by State and loeal funds, rather 
than to*. lupplant spending from State and Ipqal sources. A way of 
Insuring that this objective is achieved Is to compare State and 
local spending on relevant prograas in Title I sohools with spend- 
ing on eor responding prDgrama in other schools In the school dis- 
trict* This is irtiat is meant by "coi^arabiltty". 

Alternatively^ the same result can be achieved by coB^arlng 
total spending per pupil on relevant programs In Title I schools 
with per*pupll spending on these progrMs in other schools. The 
total spending in Title I schools should exceed the total In other 
schools by the amount of the grant under Title 1, This alternative 
approach to comparability is eaaier to incorporate iw an account^ 
ing system since it does not require that spending of Title 1 funds 
be classified separately from spending of State and local funds. 

The Comparable Cost Informacion structure has been designed so 
that It will furnish the accounting data required to establish that 
co^arabillty does eldst* 

The i^ortance of obtaining this information from an account- 
ing system should be stressed. Financial Informtlon that does mt 
coTC from an accounting system is unreliable. If a school district 



is peraitted mirsly to "report" its spending and if auch reports 
are not based on infonsatlon that coo^s from a fomal aecounting 
system^ there Is no good way of finding out the extent to which the 
report states the actual miounts spent* Without an aQcountlng sys- 
teffij the school district necessarily has to guess at the amounte to 
put In a report. It Is unlikely that such guesies would report in- 
formation that ii knowingly Inconslitent with what OE expects to 
find on the report. There Is no good way In which 01 auditors can 
audit such reports. 

The CCI structure provides three types of information that are 
useful in establlghing cosoparablllty* 

First p It provides information on total spendlt^ for instruc- 
tion and for instruction support , for alementaryp for middle^ and 
for secondary schools ^ and with spending for the regular session 
separated from spending for the simmer session. Each of the aub- 
programs and type of schools listed above Is carefully defined so 
as to mlnlmlie ^^Igulty as to how transactions are to be classi- 
fied, 'Ihls Information Is the best overall way of con^arlng 
Title I schools with other schools. 

Second, the OQl structure provides program elements that are 
Intended to correspond to the principal projects for irtiich Title I 
funds are requested and for ^ich they are expected to be spent. 
The CCI, for exmple, provides elements for special activities for 
the handicappedi transportntlon, library, and cultural programs. 
Spending as recorded in these progrm elements provldei a direct 
way of assuring that within a Title I school, the fundi were spent 
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in the manner Intended, 

Third, th€ expanse eUments in the CCl it-ucture provide 
mounts spent for teachers, taKtbooks. library books and periodl- 
eals. audio/visual materials and similar objecti of expense that 
have been mentioned as de.lrable In waalnlng the detains of «pend 
ing. 

The CCI structure, as presently constituted, does not provide 
one piece of inforaiatlon that has been fflentloned as being desirable 
for comparability purposes. This is the amount of salaries that 
are paid for step increases or other increaBes for length of serv- 
ice. The intent of asking for this Infonaatlon is to aasure that 
the mix of hlgh-eeniorlty and low^ seniority teachers is similar In 
Title I schools to the mix m other schools. We agree that this is 
a useful piece of Information, but we did not provide for it In 
the CCI structure because we thought it would unduly ee^lleate 
that structure. We believe that the necessary Information can be 
obtained outside the formal accounts, either by an annual calcula- 
tion of the length-of- service payments at each school, or by a non- 
monetary nufflber, such as the average age of the teachers at each 
school. 

If it should be decided that the accounting system should pro- 
vide this information directly, the only modification required in 
the CCI structure is to add an expense element for Ungth-of-servlea 
paytmntB to teacher e« 



Wa asaume that there is general agreement with the itatement 
that no accounting system can provide perfect assurance that the 
purposes of Title I have been achieved* For one thing, no account- 
ing syitem shows how effectively funds were spent; that is, it does 
not show the outputs of the progrmi. Reliable output information 
on education programs is rarely obtainable from any source, but 
cartalnly not from an accaintlng system. Another reason that the 
accounting Information la not perfect, is that the con^arigon n«e- 
ess arily lilies that if the per-pupll costs at Title 1 schools 
exceed that at other schools by the amount of the Title I grant, 
thm mxc^BB truly represents spending for Title I purposes « This is 
not necessarily so* For a variety of reasons-*physlGal eondltion, 
size of sahOdl, existing inventory of Instructional material and 
equipment, and the like-- the spending patterns of achoole vary from 
one another in ways that may be unrelated to the use of Title I 
funds* These differences are unlikely to be significant In most 
eases* NieverthelesSp because they exist ^ the most that can be said 
is that an accounting iyitem can give reasonable assurance that 
Title I funds have been used for the intended purpose • 

The CCl structure itself does not call for information by in- 
dividual schools, but only by types of schools. SinQe the basic 
organization unit is the school » school districts will doubtless 
for their own purpose collect data by individual schools • For com^ 
parability purposes , all that Is needed Is to classify the schools 
in a given district into those that are Title 1 sehools and those 
that are not* 
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V. Tm SYBTm FOR LOCAL MAI^llffiNT 
Th€ MMgeMnt ef an Individual school district needi Mra de- 
tailed InfoETOatlon on costi than la provided in tha centrally pre- 
scribed system. The CCl atructure hai been eonstifucted in such a 
way that this detail can be obtained by creating additional program 
elements or subpregrMa elements in the progrMa structure and by 
craatlng additional eKpense detail under the expense eleMnti* 
Some general comments on the construction of progruL eleMnts fol- 
lowt but it mist be recognized that these progrM elewnts should 
be designed to fit the elrcuMtances in an individual school dis- 
trict. 

The baalc constraint is that an additional expense acaount 
wist be a subdivision of a single account in the CCl structure. 
If the acttvlty in question applies to more than one of the CCl 
accounts « then there mist be a separate new account for the activity 
under each of the relevant CCl accounts. This will permit the 
costs of CCl accounts to be obtained sl^ly by adding the costs of 
the relevant local accounts. For exraplep If a school district 
viihei to collect the cost of instruction in reading. It will 
singly establish a Reading account under English Language Arts 
(x.ll); if it ^shes costs on Individual foreign langyaga Instruc- 
tion^ it will create as many accounts as are necassary under For- 
eign Languages Cx.12). 

Host school districts will want a separate set of accounts for 
#ach school or coqparable organlEatlon unit. This can easily be 
done, for OCI reporting purposes^ however, it will group together 
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all schools In each CCl category (e.g., all elen^ntary sehools) . 

School districts will use only those CGI accounts that ar© 
relevant for their own operation. The acGounti dascrlbed above are 
the mMMtwum nu^er needed for GQI purposes « Thus, symy of the ac- 
counti are labelled with a dagger {fy ; these accounts need be maln^ 
tained only in those school districts that receive categorical 
grants that require reports according to those categories, Aleo» 
those school districts that dp not have middle echoolSp eomunlty 
colleges, vocational schools, adult aducatlon programs, or suiomer 
programs will diaregard these program categories in the CGI struc* 
ture. 

Fort.local purposes, school districts will need asset and lia- 
bility accbunts. These are Intentionally omitted from the CCI 
structure. Handbook II contains excellent suggestions on the con- 
tent of such accounts. 

For local purposes, school districts will need zauch aoreude- 
tall on e^enae alements than is contained in the CCI structure. 
Again, Handbook II contains iuggestions on such detail, although 
each school district will want to adopt detailed classifications 
that best meet its own needs. 

In sunmary, the CCI structure provides the skeleton of an ac*' 
counting systw. Each school district nust put flesh on this skel^ 
eton in a way that best meets the needs of its own management. 

In addition to its purpose of describing the maxifmim afi^unt of 
financial information that school districts are eKpected to be 
^ able to furnish to the Office of Education i the CGI structure should 
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alao be useful In suggeetlng ways of organising and presenting dat 
In budgets and In accounti^ reports for local manageMnt. The 
structure was designed with this purpose in mind. A brief ecplana. 
tlon of the rationale underlying the structure and the way in 
which it ean be used for this purpose is given here. 
BudEeting 

A budget conBlstent with the CCl structure is fundaBientally 
different from the traditional "line-lten" budget In irtilch the pri- 
mary basis of claBslflcatlon Is by object of ejcpendlturei salaries 
textbooks, aupplieg, and the like. The CCI Btructure la a progran 
atruccure. The focus is on the wnount that la to be spent for Mch 
program, rather than on the types of resources that are to be used. 
More and more school districts are adopelng the program budget ap- 
proach, and we believe It to be far auperior to the traditional 
line-Item approach. By relating proposed spending to the purposes 
for ^rtilch the funds are to be ipent, decision makers have a much 
sounder basis for applylai their Judgments than Is the ease with 
line- item budgets. 

This does not mean that a classlf ication by object of expense 
Is not needed. It Is needed, but primarily by those who are anal- 
ysing the details of proposed budgets. At the deelslon-naking 
level— the superintendent and school board--we believe the focus 
should be on progrraai What programs do we Intend to carry out? 
How mich can we afford to spend on each of them? 

Because their cost characteristics are likely to differ from 
one another, there la a separate progran for each type of eehool* 
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The profrans are also arranged so that discretionary and peripheral 
activities, iuch ag adult educatlonp suimsr prograas, and comunlty 
services are separated from the progrms for the central miiglon of 
the organization, that of educating children. This facilitates 
making judgments about the appropriate ipendlng level for each of 
these activities* 

There is a separate progrw for system^wlde ''overhead" costs, 
and within each program^ there Is a program for the administrative 
costs of individual types of schools. Budget analysts and decision 
makers usually find that a clear separation of these costs from 
other costs la useful* As a general tendency {to lAlch, of course, 
there are many exceptions) , as large a fraction of available re- 
sources as possible should be allocated to instruction and related 
programs^ The decision maker needs to be aware of prppoials that 
may shift a^hasls away from the central mission of the school sys* 
tem* The CCI structure encourages this type of analysis. 

At the level of program elements and expense eleiMnts, accounts 
in the CGI structure are Intended to be useful to the staff ana- 

who do preliminary work on preparing and analysing budget re- 
quests; these accounts are leas likely to be of interest to the de- 
cision makers , Proposed changes in funds required to carry on a 
continuing program (as distinguished from proposals for changes in 
eB^hasis of programs, or for new programs) need to be analyzed in 
detail. The program elements and expense elementa provide raw ma- 
terial for such an analysis. In general, this level of detail 
would not appear on the documents that the decision makers used, 
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except for cartalrt items, such as athletlct, which ihould be a 

natter of spaelal Interest, 

Reporting 

SuTOary reports of spending might well have a format that was 
consistent with the program structure. Control reports prapared 
for individual schools and other responsibility centers probably 
would not follow the program structure, howeveri Instead they might 
contain data only for controllable items. Such reports, for ex- 
aaple, might have no detail en salarles-indeed, the salaries ex- . 
pense element might be omitted entiraly-but veuld have much detail 
on operation and maintenance of facilities, even though the GCl 
structure has no detail on these items. Reports on spending thus 
would have quite a different format from that used in the budget 
request. 

The foregoing comments are necessarily general. For both 
budget requests and spending reports, the format and contents 
should be designed to fit the needi of a given school district. 
These needs vary, depending not only on differences In organisation 
and other substantive matters but also on the personal preferences 
of the persons Involved in the process. 
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VI, CON FUSION 

We believe that the system daacrlbed herein meets thm criteria 
©f ugefulness^ feasibility, and conalstenGy with the needs of lo- 
cal school districts p We believe also that school dletrlets would 
weleoma sueh a statement of the maxlimim needs for information that 
they are expected to be able to supply,^ 

At the sMae timep we reqognlze that the CCI structure as de- 
scribed here doubtless could ^e it^roved. Further dlscuasions with 
users of cost Information within the Office of Education, in local 
school districts, and elsewhere and discussion also with those re* 
sponsible for providing the information will turn up ways to make 
the information nwre useful* As a minimum^ however, the structure 
proposed here should provide a frmework which will make such dis- 
cussions mre orderly than they otherwise would be* 
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Exhibit I 

COOTARABLE COST INFOWtAriON 
ACCOUNT STRUCTURE 

Pro^rajns 

1. ElCTientary Sehools, Regular 

2 Eiementary SehoolSp Summer 

3 Middle Sehools^ Regular 

4 Middle Schools^ SuBmer 

5 High Schoolgj Regular 

6 High Schools g Sumner 

7 VocatiDnal and Tachnieal Schooli, Regular 

8 VQcatlonal and Technleal SchoplSj Summer 

9 Junior Colleges, Regular 

10 Junior Collegasj Su^er 

11 Adult Edudation 

12 Community Service! 

19 Sy item-Wide Expenses 

20 Nonoperating Costa 

Ejcpense Elements 

1 Salaries and Related Costs, Teaehers 

2 Salaries and Related Costs, Other Professional and Technical 
Pe r Sonne 1 

3 Salaries and Related Costs, Other 

4 Books and Periodicals 

5 Materials and Supplies, other than books and periodicals 

6 Equipment 
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7 Purehased Safvices 
9 Other 

Program Elements for Programs 1 through 11, 19, and 20 

(1) Program elements marked by a dagger are necessary only if 
required by an agency that grants funds for the specific functioni 
listed. No progrMi elements are preicribed for Program 11 unless re- 
quired by a grantor , 

(2) Some of the program elements listad here arep in most lehoql 
distrieti, treated as syatem-wide costs. Such school districts should 
record all such costs under the appropriate aystem-wide program elements 
in Program 19 p and should not allocate to individual schools. 

The elements are rapaated In the program elements for individual schools 
solely for the convanlence of those school diitrlcts In which the costs 
are easily Idanttfled with Individual types of schools. For exa^le, 
TOSt school districts will record transportation costs in system-wide 
program alament 19,52 ^ rather than under^ say, elementary sehoolSg as 
program 1*52, Host of the program elements under "Pupil Support Serv- 
ices" and under "Other Pupil Support Services" should be treated in 
this fashion. 



x*l Regular Instruction for filamantary schools and system-wide expenses) 



x.ll 


English Language Arts 


X.12 


Foreign Languages 


X.13 


Social Sciences/Social Studiei 


x.14 


Science 


X.15 


Mathematics 


x.16 


Cultural 


xa? 


Occupational 


X.18 


Physical E ducat ion 


x,19 


Other 


Other 


Instruetion^ 


x.21 


Remedial 
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K.211 English 
X.212 Reading 
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X.213 Social Sciancee/Soelal Studies 

x,214 Natural Sclances 

K.215 Mathemaclcs 

K*216 Cultural 

X.217 Foreign Lar^yageg 

x*219 Other 
X.22 Special EduQatlon 

X.221 Gifted and Talented 
X.222 Mentally Handicapped 
K,223 PhyslGally Handloapped 

X.224 SoQially and/or Emotionally Handicapped 
x,229 Other 

X.29 Other 
K.3 InstruGtlQn Support 

x*31 Libraries 

x,32 Audio/visual 

x,33 Other Educational Media 

X.39 Other Instruction Support 
K#4 Pupil Support Servlcei 

x*41 Attendanee and Soelal Work 

x,42 Guidance 

X.421 Veeational Guidance and Counselling 
x^422 Testing 

x,429 Other Guldanoe and Counselling 
x,43 Peychologleal Services 
x*44 Health ServiQes 
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x,45 Special Services for the Handicapped 

X.46 Athletics 

K.47 Student Activitiea 

x,48 Student Subsidies 

X.49 Other 
X.5 Other pupil Support Services 

x,51 Food Service 

x,52 Traniportation 

H*59 Other 
K.7 Plarit HaintenancB and Operation 

Kg 8 Administration and General^ (applies to programs 1-11) 
x,81 Instructional Admlnii tratlon 

x*811 School-wide Direction and Management 

x,8l2 Instruetlonal Supervision 

x,819 Other Initruetional Adninistratlon 
X.82 Personnel Devalopmant 
x,83 Program Development 

X.831 Research and DevelopmenC 

X.832 Planning 

x*833 Evaluation 

X.834 Demons tratlon 
19.8 System^wide Administration 

19*81 Initruetional Adminli tratlon 

•811 System^wlde Direction and Hanagemant 

•812 Instructional Supervision 

•819 Other Instructional AdminlstratlDn 
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19.82 Psrsonnei Development 

19.83 Program DavalopE^nt 

,831 Research and Development: 

.832 Planning 

.833 Evaluation 

*834 DaMnstratloa 
19*84 General Adminlgtration 

•841 Informatlen Dissemination 
.849 Other 
NonQperatlng Costs. 
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EKhtbtt II 
PROG^^ DEFINITIONS 

1, Elementary Schools j Regular - A program carried on during the 
regular school tarm in schools that Include at least grades 1-4^ and/ 
or kindergarten and nursery schools. By this definition^ schools with 
grades 1-3 » 1-4, 1"5^ 1-6^ l-^^ and 1-8 would be included as elementary 
schools J as would the ichooli that have grades 1-12. The regular school 
term In ungraded schools whose pupils are of the same age group as those 
In the graded elementary schools should be Included here, 

2* Elementary Schools ^ Summer - A program carried mi during the 
period between the end of the regular school term and the beginning of 
the nest school term in schools that Include at least grades 1-4, and/ 
or kindergarten and nursery schools. By this definition^ schools with 
grades 1-6, 1^7, and 1-8 would be included as elamentary achoolsp as 
would the schools that have grades 1-12, Sum^r programs in ungraded 
schools whose pupils are of the sama ages as those in the graded ele- 
mentary schools should be Included hare, 

3. Middle Schools ^ Regular - A program carried on during ^ the regu- 
lar school term in all schools p other than secondary and elementary, 
with grades not higher than 10, By this deflnltlonp schools with grades 
4 and 6, 5-8, 6-8, 5 and 6, 7 and 8^ 7-9, 8-9 and other similar patterns 
might be Included as middle schools. The regular school term in un- 
graded schools whose pupils are of the same ages as those in the graded 
middle schools should be Included here, 

4. Middle Schools, Sunmier - A program carried on during the period 
between the end of the regular school term and the beginning of the 
next school term in all schools , other than secondary and elementary. 




with grades not higher than 10* By this definition, schools with grades 
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5 and 6, 7 4nd 8, 7-9, 8-9 and other similar patcerns might be included 
as middle schools. Suianer programs In ungraded schools whose pupils 
are of the same ages as those in the graded middle schools should be 
included here, 

5. S e condar y S choo 1 s ^ Ragu lar - A prograni carried on during the 
regular school term in schools •other than elementary, that Include at 
least grades 11 and 12, By this definition, schools with grades ?-12, 
8-12, 9-12, and 10-12 would be included as secondary schools. The regu- 
lar school term In ungraded schools whose puplla are of the same ages 
as those in the graded secondary schools should be included here. 

Secondar y Schools, Summer - A program carried on during the 
period between the end of the regular school term and the beginning of 
the next school term In all schools that include at least grades 11 
and 12, By this definition, schools with grades 9-12' and 10-12 would 
be included as secondary schools. Summer programs In ungraded schools 
, whose pupils are of the same ages as those in the graded secondary schools 
should be included here, 

7. Vocational or Techn ical Schools, Regular - A program carried 
on during the regular school term in schools which are separately or- 
ganized under a principal for the primary purpose of offering training 
In one or more skilled or semiskilled trades and occupations; including 
area vocational schools, which have bean approved by the state board 
of vocational education to provide vocational instruction to residents 
of the state, a county, a major city, or another designated geographic 
area larger than one basic administrative unit. It Includee iuch schools 
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-whathar federally aided or not. Departments of other types of g^condary 
or middle schools ^Ich offer such courses as the oomarelaly agri- 
Gulturalp hon^ eeoaomlcSp Industrial arts, and other applied art coursaa 
are not considered as separately organised vocational high schools. 

8* Voeajj^pnal or Technical Schoolsj, Summer - A program carried 
on during the period between the end of the regular school term and the 
beginning of the next school term in schools ^Ich are separately or* 
ganlied under a principal for the primary purpose of offering training 
in one or more skilled or semiskilled trades and occupations; including 
area vocational schools * which have been approved by the state board 
of vocational education to provide vocational Instruction to residents 
of the state ^ a county, a major city, or another designated geogfaphlc 
area larger than one basic administrative unit, 

9* Junior Colleges^ Regular A program carried on during the 
regular aehool term in institutions of higher education which usually 
offer the first two years of college Instructionp frequently grant an 
sssoalate degree, and do not grant a bachelor's degree* They are 
either independently organiEad institutions (public or nonpublic) or 
InstitutlonB which are part of a public school syitem or an Independ- 
ently organized system of junior collages. Offerings Include college 
transfer courses and programs and/or vocational, technical, and semi- 
professional occupational programs or general education programs at th^ 
post- secondary instruction level , and may also include continuing edu- 
cation for adults as well as other coB^inity services. This eategory 
Includes comunlty colleges, which are public schools beginning with 
grade 13 which offer at least one but less than four years of work 
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and do not grant the baccalaureate degree. 

Junior Colleges > Summef - A program carried on during the 
period between the end of the regular gehool tarm and the boglnning 
of the next school terin In Institutions of higher education which us- 
ually offer the fine two years of colleie instruction, frequently 
grant an associate degree, and do not grant a bachelor's degree. They 
are either independently organized instituttona (public or nonpubltc) 
or institutions which are part of a public school system or an inde- 
pendently organized system of Junior colleges. Offerings include col- 
lege transfer courses and programs and/or vocational, technical . and 
semiprofessional occupational programs or generai education programs 
at the post-secondary instruction level, and raay also include continu- 
ing education for adults as well as other community servtces. rhls 
category includes comnunity colleges, which are public schools begin- 
ning with grade 13 which offer at least one but less than four years 
of work and do not grant tho baccalaureate degree. 

Adult Education gro^rams - Organized public educational pro- 
grams—other than regular and vocational full-time and summer elementary, 
middle, and secondary schools, comraunity col leges, and junior college 
programs- -which provide opportunities for adults and out-of-state youth 
who are beyond the age of compulsory school attendance to further their 
education, regardless of their previous educational attainment. Only 
those programs which have as their primary purposa the development of 
skills, knowledge, habits, or attitudes are included. This development 
may be brought about by formal instruction or by informal group leader- 
ship directed toward recognizable, learning goals. Activities which are 
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primarily social , recreational ^ or for the purpose producing goods 
are not Included. These programs are usually characterised by less 
than full-time attendance, 

12 ■ Comaunlty Sarvlcgg - A program which consists of those ac* 
tivtties that are not directly relatable t© providing education for 
pupils In public schoola; that is, the additional responilbllltlai dele 
gated to the school system beyond Its primary function of providing 
education. This program also consists of those services , other than 
public school and adult aduQatlon functions ^ provided by the school or 
the school system for purposes relating to the coominity as a whole or 
some segment of the community. Includes such services as cotominlty 
recreation programs^ civic activities, public libraries, custody and 
care of children^ and comEttunlty welfare activities ■ 

19. System^Wlde Expenses - A program for those activities which 
aithar are conduetad prltMrlly at the iyitem level of organisation or 
\i^lch cnnnot be feasibly distributed to the elementary » middle^ and 
secondary schools; vocational or technical schools; and adult programs. 
Includes the following Items ^ a) Expenses for the provision of regular 
Instruction, other Instruction, Instruction support , and other pupil 
services \irtilch are provided at more than one level of instructional or- 
ganisation* b) Acteln^ration and general aystem^wlde EKpanseap include 
Ing those actlvltlaa of the Office of the Superintendent ^Ich Involve 
general direction and management of all affairs of the school system, 
and the operation and maintenance of facilities in ^Ich such actlvl^ 
ties are carried on. 
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20* NoQOperatlag Cqscs - Arounts recorded in this program repre- 
sent aoBtm whleh. although alassifled as part of operating costs In a 
school district 's own accounting systemp are excluded from operating 
costs for purpesas of th# Co^arable Coat Information structure. These 
costs Include the following <^lch need not be reported separately £or 
CCI purposes) t 

1, FajmOits of principal and Intarest on bonds, and other 
loans of ffiore than flve»year term. 

2. PayMnta to public school housing authorities or to agen- 
cies ii^th similar funQtions. 

3m Judgments against the school systm, 

4* That part of leaae payments for facilities irtileh would 
not have been paid If the school district had ^mmd the property^ 
(That part of lease Mpense for faclllcles lAlch represents the cost 
of the operation and maintenance of such facilities should be charged 
to account k*7*} 

5, Outlays for equipment , other than those «diargeable to 
operations In accordance with the definition for Equipment ^ expense 
element 6* 
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x.l Regular Instruction - The expenses of the iystematic transmission 
of a body of knowledge for pupils with a normal range of ability. It 
may be provided In elementary, middle, secondary, and vocational and 
technical schools; Junior colleges; or outside the confines of the 
school. It may be transmitted directly by teachers and/or through ap- 
proved media such as televisioni radio, talaphone, and correspondence. 

x*ll English Language Arts - The body of related subject matter 
or related couriea concerned with developing (1) an undarstanding of 
the language ayatem; (2) proficiency and control in the use of the 
English language; (3) appraclation of a variety of literary forms; 
(4) appreciation of past and preaent cultures as eKpressed In litera- 
ture ; (5) Inter eat which will motivate life- long learning* Included 
are reading^ language skills , Unguis tics, literature! speech , compo- 
sltlon» and dramatic arts* 

x«12 Foreign Languages - The classical and modern foreign languages p 
Including English when it Is being taught primarily as a foreign language* 

x,i3 Social Sciences /Social Stud las - The body of interrelated 
subject matter organized to l^art knowledge and understandlr^ and da* 
valop various skills in the disciplines of history^ economics ^ politi- 
cal science, sociology, anthropology, psychology, gapgraphy, and phil- 
osophy* 

K.14 Seleneas - Kia body of related subject matter, or related 
courses, concerned with ifl^artli^ knowledge and understanding of the 
physical and biological worlds and the procesies of discovering and 
validating this knowledge* 
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X.15 Mathematics - The body of related subject matter, or courses, 
concerned with the iclence of rel.tlona existing batwean quflntitles dad 
operationa and the Bcience of MthodB used for deducing from other quan- 
tities, known or Bupposed, the quantities sought. 

X.16 Cultural - The body of related subject matter, or related 
courses, which is concerned with developing skills In, knowledge of. and 
appreciation of subject matter areas such as art and music, 

X.17 Occupational - Prograns of studies on the secondary. Junior 
colUge, and adult educational levels designed for training or retrain- 
ing Individuals for gainful e^loyment or advancement in skilled, semi, 
skilled, or technical occupations requiring less than baccalaureate de- 
grees. On the elementary and middle levels includes pre-vocational 
orientation. Included are agriculture, health oecupatlons education, 
occupational home economics, technical education, trade and industrial 
occupations, office occupations, and distributive education. 

"^'^ Physical Education - The body of related subject matter and 
activities designed to develop (1) teowledge, attitudes, appreciation, 
and conduct essential to individual and group healthi (2) awareness of. 
concern for, and knowledge, skills, and judgment necessary for practic- 
ing and promoting personal and publi jafety In the home, at school, 
on the Job, and in traffics and (3) physical and mental growth and fit- 
ness by means of activities designed to i^rove the nuscles, motor 
skills, and attitudes and habits of conduct of Individuals and groups. 

Other Regular Instruction - Other related courses, or sub- 
ject matter, for pupils with a normal range of ability, included are 
business, Industrial arts, general elementary and secondary education, 
safety and driver education, and junior R.O.T.C. 
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^•2 Other Ipstruceion - l^e expaasea of the direeC instructional ac- 
tivities \4iich differ from or are In addition to the regular instruc- 
tion programs. They are daslgned pri^rlly to deal with the following 
pupil exceptionalities I (1) learning disability; (2) mentally gifted 
and talanted; (3) mentally retarded; (4) physically handicapped; (5) 
soelally and/or eMtionally handleappedi (6) culturally handicapped, 
including co^ensatDry aducatlott* The other instruction activity sites 
include elementary, middle, and secondary aehoola; vocational and tech- 
nical echools; junior colleges; and adult and sumaer programal outside 
the school plant, in the pupil *s home, a hospital, a sanltorlum, a 
convalescent home, or in other approprlata settings. The Itt&tructlon 
may be offered on a full- or part-time basis by qualified parsonnel. 

^•21 Remedial Instruction - Instructional activities and expen^ 
ses designed for the acadamically and/or culturally disadvantaged, to 
assist pupils who are weak in a particular subject area by providing 
them with additional or alternative Instruction, 

^^211 English^ Remedial - Remadlal instruction in language 
skills, linguistics, literature, composition^ speech, and dramatic 
arts (but not reading) , 

3€^212 Reading, Remedial - Remedial instruction in reading 
skills. Includes such programs as reading readiness, beginning reading, 
basal reading, and remedial reading. 

Social Science/Social Studies, Remedial - Remedial in- 
struction in the body of interrelated subject matter organized to im- 
part knowledge and understanding and develop various skills In the 
disciplines of history, econoinlcs, political science, ioclology, anthro- 
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pology, psychology, geography, and philosophy. 

^^•214 Natural Sclances, Remedial = Remedial instruction In 
the courses concerned with knowledge of the physical and biological 
world, 

^*215 Mathematieg t Remedial - Remedial Instruction In the 
couraea concerned with knowledge of mathematics^ 

5^.216 Cultural^ Remedial - Remedial instruction in the sub- 
ject mattar areas such as art and music. 

^•217 Foreign Lan£uage^ Remedial - ReTnedial instruction in 
the classical and modern foreign languages. Including Engllah when It 
is being taught as a foreign language * 

^-219 Other, Remedial - Remedial instruction in subjects or 
related courses other than those classified above* 

K*22 Special Education - The expenses of the direct ins trudtional 
activities designed to deal primarily with the following pupil eKcep- 
tionalitias: (1) Gifted and talented; (2) mentally retarded; (3) 
physically handicapped; (4) socially and/or emotionally handicapped. 
These activities are different from or in addition to those provided 
in the usual school program. Special education may be provided In spe- 
cial classes on a full-time or part-time basis; outside the achool plant 
in the pupil's home, a hospital, a aanatorium, or a convalescent home; 
or dn other appropriate settings. 
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^*22l Gifted and Talented^ Special Education - Special In- 
itruGtlon for individuals who have been Identified by professionally 
qualified personnel as talented and gifted and in need of additional 
educational opportunltlas beyond what is provided by the usual school 
program If they are to be educated to the level of their ability. 

K.222 Mentally Retarded , Special Education * Special educa- 
tion for Individuals ^ose level of mental developuent Is such that 
they have been Identified by prof eisionally qualified personnel as un^ 
able, without special help, to profit from the usual school program^ 
In practice, Mntal retardation has come to mean an intelllgenca quo- 
tient <IQ) below 75 or 80 on validly aAalnlstered standard Individual 
intelligence tests ^ 

3^*223 Physically Handicapped, Special Education - Special 
education for Individuals with an atypical physical condition that ad- 
versely affects their perfor™nce as identified by qualifiad professional 
personnel. Individuals with marked physical handicaps may be clasil- 
fled Into groups such aa; the blinds the partially seeing ^ the deaf, 
the hard of hearing^ the speech paired, the crippled, and those having 
special physical health problems resulting from various diseases and 
conditions* 

^•224 Socially and/or Emotionally Handicapped, Special Edu- 
^^tlon - Special education for Individuals who have been idantlfiad by 
qualified profesaional personnel as having either a deficiency or ab- 
normality of the emotions that adversely affects the stability or per- 
formance of an individual and/or an abnormality or variation In Inter- 
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parsonal ralations that adversely affects the social adjustment of an 
Individual, 

X.29 Other - The expenses of the other activities which differ 
from or are in addition to the regular Instruction programs^ Includes 
Departmant of Labor programs and programs for delinquent or migrant 
pupils. 

Instruction Support - The eKpensea of the services which directly 
support the provision of regular and other instruction, and ^Ich are 
necessary for the pupil's mastery of the substannive content of the 
regular and other Instruction programs, 

K*31 Libraries - The expenses of organizing and managing llbrarlefi 
of books. It consists of ordering, cataloging^ processing and circu- 
lating books; planning the use of the library by teachers and pupils; 
selecting books; participating In faculty planning for the use of books; 
and guiding teachers and pupils in the use of the library. Textbooks 
are not to be charged to this account but to the '^regular Instruction" 
and "other instruction" accounts. The direct expenses of opening the 
school library to the public after school hours are to be charged to 
the "Coinminity Services" account, 

x*32 Audig>^isual - The expenses of preparing, caring forj and 
making available the audi^i^taual equipment, materials, scripts, and 
other aids which assist teaching and learning through special appeal 
to the senses of sight and haarlng. It consists of ordering, catalog- 
ing, processing^ and circulating audiovisual materials and equipment; 
selecting audlq^isual materials, and participating in faculty planning 
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for the use of audio /visual materials . 

X.33 Other Instructional Media - The eKpenses of the activities 
q£ planning, progranmingp writing, and presenting educational programa 
or segments of programs by way of closed circuit or broadcast television 
and/or educational programs or segments of programs which have been es- 
pecially progranttned for a con^uter to be used as the principal TCdium 
of instruction and/or instructional media services other than those 
claisifled above* 

x,39 Other Instruction Support - The expenses of other actlvitiss 
which directly support the provision of regular and other Inetructlon* 
K*4 Other Pupil Support_Servlces - The expenies for thoie activities 
which are conducted for the benefit of the pupils; but not directly In 
support of the Instructional programs* 

K#4l AttendapQe and Social Work * The eKpenses of those acttvl-* 
ties which promota and throve school attendanQe and which are nmant 
to prevent or solve the personal, social , and esootional problems of 
pupils \^ich involve fMaily, school ^ and conmjinity relationships and 
^Ich have a bearing on the quality of the school work of the pupils* 
Attandance activities laal ude early identification of patterns of non- 
^:.ctendanee^ promoting positive pupil and parent attitudes toward attend* 
anee^ analysis of causes of nonat tendance j and enforcement of co^ul*" 
sery attendance laws. Social work actlvltlea Include diagnoslE^ the 
problems of pupils arising from the homes school, or comunlty; case- 
work services for the chlldg parent^ or both; interpreting problems of 
pupils for other staff members; and proiMtlng modification of the clr*- * 
Qvmstances surrounding the individual pupil* 
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^'^^ guidance and Counselllne - The axpenses of the process in 
whleh the pupil Is asiisted in planning and preparing for his Immedi- 
ate and future educational program and/or social guidance in which the 
pupil is helped to resolve mattets of personal and/or social concern. 

X.421 Vocational Guidance an d Counselling - The expenses of 
the process in which the pupil is assistad in utiliEing his aptitudes 
and abilities to attain realistic career goals In semiskilled, skilled, 
or technical oGoupations requiring less than baccalaureate degrees. 

X,422 Testing - The expenses of the activities of adminiscer. 
Ing educational and psychological tests. "TaBtlng" means the use of 
tests «hlch measure abllltiefi from which aptitudes for the individual's 
educational or career development validity may be inferred. 

^•429 Other Guid ance and Gounselling - The other expenses 
of the process in which the pupil Is assisted in planning and preparing 
for his Inmedlate and future educational program and personal and/or 
social guidance in ^Ich the pupil Is helped to resolve matters of per- 
sonal and/or social concern, 

5^**3 Psyeholoa lcttl Services - The expenses of the study of indi- 
vidual pupils essperiencing acute problems of educational development; 
the provision of diagnostle Information; recommendations of remedial 
programs eoncerning psychological aspects of these problems; and assist- 
ing the school staff In developing insights into the psychological 
needs of pupils necessary to the promotion of efficient learning and 
the optiimim development of all pupils. 

Health Services - The expenses of the physical health serv- 
ices which are not direct Instruction, it ineludes activities involved 
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with providing the pupil with appropriate medical^ dental, and nursa 
services. 

K.45 Special Services for the Handicapped - The expenses of the 
special activities undertaken to provide the needed services for iupport 
ing the type of instruction which will enable handicapped children to 
acquire the best education that they are capable of acquiring, 

3c*46 Athletics - The net expenses of those activities involved 
with interacholas tic and/or intraimiral athletic programs. 

x,47 Student Activities - The net expenses of those activities, 
under the direction of the school, for which participation generally 
is not required and credit generally is not g^ven. Such activities 
often include student organiEatlons which are managed and operated by 
pupils under the guidance and supervision of qualified adults for the 
purpose of pursuing comion goals and objectives; enter talrments such 
as plays j shows, fairs, etc., which are sponsored by the ichool and 
staged by the pupils and teacher i of the school; publications produced 
and published by studenta under the guidance and aupervlsion of teachers | 
clubs and other co-currtcular actlvities--suGh as school clubD, bathi^ 
savings banks--which are sponsored by the school for its pupils; bands; 
orchestras; and service activities. Activities for ^ich credit is given 
Of participation Is required are usually considered to be ins tructlonal 
In nature and their ea^enses should not be charged to this account* 

Student Subsidies - The expenses of those activities which 
have as their purpose the iupport of students through direct financial 
aid. It includes welfare relief to indigent children and adults and 
any expenses for disaster relief. The primary purpose of the expenses 
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in this account Is to enable the student to attand school. If ^ however, 
the primary purpose is not to enable attendance, the expenses should 
be charged to the "GomBinity Services*' account. 

K*49 Other - The expenses of other activities i^lch indirectly 
support the provlBion of regular and other InstruGtion* 
x.S Other Pupil Support Services 

^•51 Food Servlcea - The expanses of those aGtivltles Involved 
\d,th the Qanag^ant and operation of the food servlcea progrOTi of the 
school or school system. It Includes the prepstatlon and serving of 
regular and Incidental meals ^ lunches^ or snacks in connection with 
school activities, and the delivery of food* 

^*S2 Trangpogtatlon - The expenses of transporting pupils to and 
from school In school buses and small vahiclea. 
x*59 Other 

^•7 Pltot Maintenance and Operation * The expenses of those activi- 
ties Involved with keeping the physical plant open and ready for use 
and keeping the grounds^ buildings, and equipment In an effective work- 
ing condition and state of repair. Includes the activities Involved 
in care and upkeep of bulldl^s such as cleanly the buildings of school 
plants or supportii^ services facilities, operating such equlpCMnt as 
heating and ventilating syst^as, preserving the security of school 
property, keeping the school plant safe for occupancy and use, and 
keeping the buildings and built-in equipment of the school system at 
their original condition of completeness and efficiency; care and up- 
keep of grounds such as maintaining the grounds and the equipment on 
the grounds (other than buildings) owned or used by the school or school 
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system in a state of good condition and repalr| care and upkeep of 
equlpmenc^ such as servicing and repairing furniture , Mchlnes and 
ether equipment that is not bullt-ln| and other plant maintenance and 
operation activities, 

x,8 Administration and Genmral - The e^enses of administration and 

of pereonnel developmant and program development for Individual sehoola* 

81 Instructional Administration - The expanses of those activi- 
ties concerned with overall atolnls trative reaponalbllity for a single 
school. 

x.ail School-Wide Direction a^.d ManagCTaent - The expenses of 
those activities which have as their purpose the dlreGtlon and manage- 
ment of the school. Consists of professional leadership and management 
activities related to the office of the principal* 

^•812 Instructional Supervision • The expenses for those ac-- 
tlvltles which have as their purpose the i^rovemant of teaching through 
a program of leader ghlp^ guidance, and aeslitance designed to aid teach- 
ing staff and to iDpprova teaehlng activities* It consists of such ac- 
tivities as supervising Instruction, developing and iB^rovlng curricula 
and curricula materials, and guiding teachers in the use of instructional 
materials » 

x*819 Other Instructional Administration * The es^enses of 
the other activities Involved In instruetlonal aAflinistration. 

^*82 Personnel Development - The expenses of In-service or pre- 
service education activities which are directly traced to a given level 
of Instructional orgMlEatlon. Includes orientations of less than a 
one-time-equivalent week; workshops having a duration of one-full- 1^ 
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equivalent week or mora oe college coursai which ara not taken for 
credit; and in-service and pre-serviGe training programs for which col- 
lege credit Is given. These activities are directed or promoted by 
the school syetem, or approved by it, and contribute to the professional 
or occupational growth and competence of staff members during the Itlme 
of their service to the school system, 

^•83 Program Development - The expenses of those activities as- 
sociated with conducting and managing programs of research and develop- 
ment, planning, evaluating^ and demonstration that are directly traced 
to a given level of instructional organisation* 

X.831 Research and Development - The expenses of those ac- 
tivities which have as their purpose the provision of means for appjjy- 
ing the technology, methods, and strategies of sclesoe to the solutions 
of problems of a research nature which are peculiar to the operation 
of schools; and for the technical activities concerned with nonroutlne 
problems which are encountered in translating research findings or 
other general scientific knowledge Into processes* 

X.832 Flannlnft - The expenses of those activities which 
have as their purpose gathering and analyzing information reLevant to 
neads, identifying alternative program designs , and selecting the best 
alternatives* 

^•833 Evaluation - The expenses of those activities %^ieh 
have as their purpose the determination of the ef fecttvenesi^ efficiency, 
and relevance of programs in terms of stated objectivei* Includes 
evaluation of all aspects of education; direct initructlon as well as 
supportive services. 
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x,834 Demonstration - The expanses of thosa activities 
which have as their purpose the showing and damonstrating o£ tha method 
of operation^ the perfgrmanee, or tha nsults of an aetivity which has 
already been develdpad and tested so as to facilitate wide application. 
19 • 8 System- wide AAninis tration - The expenses of those activities con- 
eernad with astabllshing policy, operating SGhoole and the school sys- 
tarns, and providing the essential faeilltias and servlcas for the staff 
and pupils • 

19*81 Instructional Administration - The eKpanses of those ac- 
tivities associated with asilitlng the ire tructional staff with tha 
content and process of providing learning expenses for pupils, on a 
system-wide basis. 

19 #811 System-wide Direction and Management - The expanses 
of those aQtivities which have as their purpose the direction and man- 
agement of the program of instruction for a school system. It consists 
of the professional leader ship and management activities related to in- 
struction by such staff members as the assistant superintendent for in- 
struction* 

19^812 Instructional Supervision - The expenses for those 
activities which have as their purpose the in^rovament of teaching 
through a system-wide program of leadership" guidance and assistance 
designed to aid teaching staff and to improve teaching actlvltlei* It 
consists of si^h activities as supervising instruction, Aveloplng and 
improving curricula and curricula materials, and guiding teachers In 
the use of instructional materiali. 

19*819 Other I nstructional AAninistratlon - The expenses of 
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the inBtructional aetoiniitratlon activities other than those separately 
classified above, 

19-82 Personnel Davelopmant - The expenses of system-wide In- 
service or pre-aerviee educational activities* Included are orianta- 
tlons of less than a one- time-equivalent week; workihopg having a dura- 
tion of Qne-full- time equivalent weak or more or college coursei which 
are not taken for credit; and in-aervlee and pre-service training pro- 
grams for which college credit la given. These activities are directed 
or promoted by the school system^ or approved by it, and contribute to 
the professional or occupational growth and co^etence of gtaff members 
during the time of their service to the school system, 

19*83 Program Development - The expensea for those activities, on 
a system-wide basis, which are associated with conducting and managing 
programs of research, planning, development, and evaluation for a school 
system^ 

19*831 Research and Development - The expenses for those ac- 
tivities which have as their purpose the providing of means for apply- 
ing the technology, methods, and strategies of science to the solutions 
of problems of a research nature which are peculiar to the operation of 
schopls; and for the technical activities concerned with nonroutine 
problema which are encountered in translating research findings or other 
general scientific knowledge into processes* 

19-832 Planning - The expensea for those activities which 
have as their purposes gathering and analyEing information relevant to 
needs, identifying alternate program designs, and selecting the beat 
alternatives* 

19,833 Evaluation The expenses for those activities which 
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hava as thair purpose the deteminatlon of the effectiveness, efficiency 
and relevance of programs in terms of stated objeGtives^ Includes eval- 
uation of all aspects of education; direct educatlva services, support- 
ing servicai^ and ancillary services. 

19.834 Demonatration - The expenses for those activities 
which have as their purpose the shoirtng and demns tratlng of the rnethod 
of operation^ the perfonunce or the results of an activity whic^ has 
already been developed and tested so as to facilitate wide application^ 

19*84 General Atojnlstration - The eKpenses of those activities 
associated with the overall administration of the entire school system. 

19.841 Information Dissemination * The eiqpenses for those 
activities which have as their purpose Informing the public about the 
Qondltlon and progress of education in the school systCTi. Consists of 
such activities as planning and ^aaglng the publication of information 
about the school syst^p and directing and managing any other system* 
atlc public relations aervlee for the school system* 

19*849 Other, General A^lnlatratlon - The expenses of those 
activities which have as their purpose over-all responslblilty for the 
entire school systw. It consists of the activities performed by the 
superintendent and his executive assistant In directing and managing 
all affairs of the school system, it includes those activities con* 
cerned with managing and conducting the fiscal operations of the school 
systemi l*e*, budgeting^ receiving and disburslngp financial account- 
ing. Internal audi ting , and purchasing^ as well as the escpenses of the 
Board of Education , and other general administration actlvltias. 
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Ixhiblt III 
EXPENSE EIJDUINTS 

1* Salaries a pd Related CQste. Teachars - The salaries and e^loyee 

benefits of teachers. 

Teaehar - An assigmant to a staff member to Instruct pupils 

In course or non-course Instructional sttuatlons« 

Salaries - Amounts paid to or for the benefit of employees of the 

school system who are considered to be In positions of a permanent or 

temporary nature , including personnel substituting for thoaa in per- 
manent positions* This includes gross salary for personal services 
rendered while ON Tlffi PAYROIi of the local education agencies. Includ- 
ing overtiiK salaries. 

Ei^loyee Benefits - The amounts paid by the school system in be* 
half of en^lDvees over and above the gross salary^ They are fringe 
benefit payments^ and^ %^ile not paid directly to e^loyees, neverthe- 
less are part of the cost of salaries and benefits* Exa^les are: 
(a) Group Health or Life Insurance ^ (b) Contributions to E^loyee Re- 
tirement, (c) Social Security, (d) WorlOTan's eoi^ensationp and (e) Pay- 
ments made to personnel on sabbatical leave^ 

2» Salaries and Ralatad Costs > Other Professional and Technical Personnel 
The salaries and benefita of personnel ^ other than teachers , who receive 
asslgimenta of such nature that they are exerted from Sections 6 and 7 
of the Pair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) of 1938, as revised on May 5, 
1961 (P, L. 87-30, 75 Stat. 65) and September 23, 1966 (P.L. 89-601, 
80 Stat, 830). Such exemptions normally apply to any en^loyee employsd 
in a bona fide eKecutlve, administrative, or professional capacity 



ineludlog any ^^loyme ^qploy^d In the Gapaeity of aeadmic a^lnlstra* 
ttvm perseuLel In alanentary or aecondary sahQalSp E^loyees vlth non 
teaQhing professional and technical asslgmientg to not spend 40 

peif cent of their time In these assignments will be Qlasslfled as 
either teachers (esqpense element 1) or other persomel (e^ense eleoient 
3) , in acQordance with their reaponslbllltles. 

3* Salaries and Related CQSts. Other - The salaries and benefits of 
personnel who receive asilgmients of such nature that they are not ex* 
^^ted from Sections 6 and 7 of the Fair Labor Standards Act* 

Books an d Periodicals - The s^enses of textbooks, library books, 
and periodicals* 

Textbooks - The expenses for prescribed books ^ich are purchased 
for pupils or groups of pupils » and resold or furnished free 
to them. This category Includes the costs of workbook 
binding or repairs, as well as the net amount of textbooks 
which are purchased to be resold or rented* 

Library Books The expenses for regular or incidental purchases 
of library books available for general use by students. In* 
eluding any reference books, even Chough such reference 
books may be used solely in the classroom* Also recorded 
here are costs of binding or other repairs to school library 
books. 

Periodicals - The expenses for periodicals and newspapera for gen- 
eral use by the school library, A periodical is any publi- 
cation appearing at regular intervals of less than a year 
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and Gontinul^ for an indefinite period, 
5, Haterials and Supplies, Othsr than Books and Psriodleala - The ex* 
panaes of material items of an expeadable nature that are consumed, 
worn out, or deteriorated in uae; or Itema that lose their identity 
through fabrleatlon or Incorporation into different or mrm coi^lex 
units or subatanees. The expenaes should include the coets of freight 
and cartage of the materials and supplies^ A supply itam Is any article 
or material which meets any one or more of the following conditions* 
(1) It is consumed in use^ (2) It loses Its original shape or appear- 
ance with use; (3) It Is eKpendable; that Is, If the article is damaged 
or some of its parts are lost or worn out^ It is uaually more feasible 
to replaae It with an entirely new unit rather than repair It; (4) It 
is an inexpensive item, having Qharacterlstlcs of equlpnttnt,. whose small 
unit cost makes it Inadvisable to capitalize the item- or (S) It loses 
its identity through Incorporation into a different or more coi^ lex 
unit or substance. 

6, EqulpiMnt » The expenses for additional or replacement items of 
equipment of relatively s^ll unit coat. An equipment Item Is a mov- 
able or fixed unit of furniture or furnishings, an instrumant, a machine^ 
an apparatus p or a set of articles which retains Its original shape 
and appearance with use and has a relatively long life, EqulpiMnt 
which has a unit cost of mora than $500 should not be charged to this 
or any other operating aecount; It should be capitallMd, The equlpMnt 
provided for a new or rehabilitated faaility should also be capitalized. 
7m Purchase d Services - E^ensea paid for personal services rendered 
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by personnel who are not on the payroll of the local education agency, 
and other services ^ich the local education agency may purehase. 
While a product may or may not reault from the transaction, the pri- 
mary reason for the purchase is the service provided in order to ob- 
tain the desired results. Included in purchased services are* 

Profeaslonal and Technical Services^ Co^ainication, Travel, Trans- 
par tatlon. Advertising, Printing and Binding, Insurance and Bond pre- 
miums. Property Insurance, Liability Insurance, Public Utility Serv- 
ices , Repairs and Maintenance Service, Rentals, Tuition* 
9* Other E xpenses - Expenses for goods and services not otherwise 
classified above. This Includes payront of debt, and the payment of 
dues and fees to professional organizations* 



